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THE FUNCTIONS OF INDEPENDENT SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


DEFINITION.—In a statement entitled “The Fune-_ tice. This independence implies freedom to set aca- 
tions of Secondary Education in the United States,”! demic standards and curricula, to try experiments, to 
the National Council of Independent Schools presented enter fields considered controversial, and to give re- 
its ideas on the function of secondary education in  ligious training and faith a central place in the entire 
this country. The council intended that this first educational process. 
statement, written with all types of secondary schools History.—The origins of both our publie and pri- 


in mind, should be followed by a second, which would vate schools ean be traced back to the very beginnings 
is forth, within the broad framework of the first, of the British colonies in America. The Massachu- 


setts School Law of 1647 ordered that schools should 
our concept of the purposes, nature, and problems of : ‘ 
} be established in every town, the wages of the teachers 
the independent secondary schools. ge a ‘ : . 
; to be paid either by “the inhabitants in general” or 
For the uses of this second statement, we define i : 
; . : by “the parents and masters” of the children. These 
secondary education as that given pupils from the ‘ 
: ‘ early schools had both the secular purposes of modern 
7th through the 12th grades; by independent we mean : Hp 3 
gigleone : x ‘ publie schools and the general religious purpose which 
free from political or financial administration by gov- 


+t] t liberty of , marks the independent schools of today. They were 
ernment, with consequent liberty of purpose and prac- to train their pupils “in learning, & labor, & other 


1 SCHOOL AND SocreTy, September 23, 1950. implyments which may be proffitable to the common 
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wealth,” and to enable them to resist the snares of “ye 
ould deluder, Satan.” 

In Congregational New England the colonial schools 
were for the most part supported by taxation and so 
to this extent took the character of public schools. In 
other colonies schools were established and supported 
not by law but by philanthropic individuals or, more 
commonly, by particular religious groups—Anglicans, 
Friends, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, 
and others. 

The latter part of the colonial period saw the first 
New England academies which provided both practical 
and classical curricula along with instruction in “the 
great end and real business of living.” 

In the 19th century, coincidental with the rise of 
universal public education, the independent schools 
greatly increased in number and variety. The New 
England academy spread west with the expansion 
of New England’s population. Drawing inspiration 
from West Point and Annapolis, the military schools 
appeared. With the great increase of immigration 
came parochial schools and schools run by religious 
orders. Religious groups continued to found schools, 
both day and boarding, for their own children. In 
the latter part of the century many “Church Schools” 
were established, Episcopal boarding foundations 
drawing much of their purpose and practice from 
English public schools such as Eton and Winchester. 

In the 20th century the processes of the 19th con- 
tinued, and still other types of independent schools 
appeared. The past 50 years have seen the rapid 
growth of country day schools, for the most part non- 
sectarian and designed to give children the long, 
‘varied day and healthy environment of the boarding 
school without separating them from home. The lat- 
ter period, too, has seen the establishment of the 
“progressive schools” devoted to experiment and to 
increased emphasis on the child’s active collaboration 
in his own education. 

The generalization is proper, therefore, that the 
independent schools represent a remarkable variety 
of responses to many human needs and aspirations. 
That they are more numerous, vigorous, and diver- 
sified today than ever before indicates that they con- 
tinue to satisfy wants which are acutely real to an 
increasing number of American families, and which, 
to the schools themselves, offer both the challenge 
and opportunity of large service to the nation and 
humanity. 

PrRoBLEMS AND Critic1isMS.—The history of this de- 
velopment is unfamiliar to many. Its significance is 
subject to interpretations that differ widely. There are 
questions commonly asked about independent schools; 
perhaps if these questions are stated and answered 
the function of independent secondary education may 
be clarified. Are independent schools obsolete, and is 
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their continued existence at best a luxury of the privi- 
leged, at worst a threat to democracy? Or are their 
diversity and freedom from political control an in- 
dispensable safeguard of religious liberty and the 
citizen’s right of choice? Is their ability to innovate 
and experiment—as well as to conserve—an important 
asset to the great public-school system? 

These questions are not a matter of idle speculation. 
On the answers to them depend such important mat- 
ters as continued freedom from statutory control of 
the right to select and eliminate students and faculty, 
from governmental prescription of curricula and the 
preparation of teachers, and from taxation, and, ulti- 
mately, the right of the parent to provide for his chil- 
dren the kind of education in which he believes as 
freely as to select and support the chureh in which 
he worships. 

Conclusive answers should not come from the inde- 
pendent schools themselves, because of the risk of 
prejudice, but from an impartial and extensive study. 
It is indeed the purpose of this whole statement to 
point the way for such a study. 

A few critics have even stated that the ills which 
the independent schools cause are so serious that their 
independence should be terminated by publie regula- 
tion, or even that they should be closed altogether, 
in the interests of the public welfare. These criti- 
cisms should not be shrugged off as the product of 
ignorance or prejudice. They should be stated ex- 
plicitly and carefully examined. 

Specific criticisms.—Condemnation of independent 
education rests for the most part on one or all of the 
following beliefs: 

1. That unscrupulous persons sometimes take advan- 
tage of the freedom which is the independent school’s 
most precious possession and use it to prey on the public, 
giving no sound education for the money they receive. 

2. That independent schools typically are oversolicitous 
about individuals, and by overprotecting them develop 
adults who are selfish and weak. In particular, that they 
overemphasize admission to college. 

3. That the expense of an independent education, often 
increased by elaborate equipment and luxurious living 
and reinforced by a socially exclusive selection of candi- 
dates, makes the graduates of these schools snobs. 

4, That well-to-do and influential citizens who send 
their own children to independent schools are, therefore, 
indifferent to the quality of public education in their 
community, unwilling to work for its improvement, and 
opposed to the taxes necessary to its adequate support. 

5. That the whole concept of private schools is un- 
American and undemocratic. 


Fly-by-Nights.—Unfortunately there have been in- 
stances to support the first item of this indictment. 
The sporadic growth of fly-by-night institutions with- 
out standards of any kind confronts independent 
schools with the same problem which medical schools 
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met and solved in the early 1900’s. Realizing the 
danger, some regional associations of independent 
schools have already begun to list officially the schools 
in their sections which are honest and competent. It 
is the urgent duty of all decent independent schools 
to see that the public is protected and that their own 
houses are always in order. Experience has shown 
that co-operation with state commissioners of educa- 
tion has helped attain this objective. 

Special privilege —Overprotecting the privileged is 
another matter. The independent school, like the 
public high school in prosperous suburbs, sometimes 
deals with students whose chief spiritual staff is a 
silver spoon and whose main intellectual reliance is 
a successful ancestor. It is furthermore expected of 
most independent schools that they will get their 
pupils into college and for the most part into colleges 
to which admission is competitive. Whether the in- 
dependent school deals with able, mediocre, or lim- 
ited pupils, it undertakes to train al) in high stand- 
ards of academic work and performance. Much time 
and thought go into stimulating each individual to the 
best achievement of which he is capable; and one of 
the great rewards of teaching in an independent school 
is to see pupils of only moderate promise develop into 
men and women of power and devotion. 

Independent schools are not apprehensive about 
close serutiny in this respect, but they are concerned 


when individuals fail to live up to promise in college. 
It is not enough to say that prolonged ease and secu- 
rity in a well-to-do home may readily lead to a lack 


of ambition. Nor is it sufficient to point out that 
some of the responsibility may also lie with the col- 
lege. Many a graduate indeed brings back word from 
college that courses, especially in the freshman year, 
are less interesting, less well taught than in school, and 
sometimes repetitious. But the schools need to recog- 
nize that teaching is not the exclusive purpose of the 
college, which also demands of its staff research and 
publication and typically is content to put students 
in the presence of people and books from whom they 
may learn, given the desire. So one great challenge 
to independent schools remains that of finding a means 
of imparting to all their graduates a lasting moti- 
vation. 

Economic and social separatism?—The danger of 
economie exclusiveness is certainly persistent. All 
costs have of course risen, and independent schools 
have felt heavily the impact of soaring expenses for 
wages, food, fuel, and increments, even if inadequate, 
to faculty salaries. Generous donors to endowment 
and plant have been obliged to withdraw or reduce 
their support. Tuition rates have increased, but on 
the one hand hardly enough to match the rising costs, 
and on the other too much to be afforded by many 
former patrons. 
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This situation is alleviated in some degree by other 
changes. The same transfer of wealth which is cost- 
ing schools some pupils has made it possible for many 
families, which in the past had considered private edu- 
cation desirable, but beyond their means, to send their 
sons and daughters to independent schools. In the 
interests of economy many nonessential services to 
pupils have been discontinued, and there has been a 
healthy development of pupil work programs. There 
are few independent schools which do not offer con- 
siderable scholarship grants, frequently to the point 
of risking deficits. Yet unless the school has a very 
large endowment indeed, its scholarship program ean- 
not make its student body completely representative. 
The danger of social exclusiveness remains, and in- 
different pupils are sometimes offered opportunities 
they waste while other boys and girls who have every 
qualification except cash are denied the opportunity 
they deserve. To reconcile economic survival with a 
democratic cross section is another serious challenge 
facing independent secondary education. 

Without minimizing the problem of the independent 
schools, it may be pointed out that this problem of 
social segregation is not confined to them. The desire 
of parents for better schools has been a major factor 
in the growth of the suburbs. Sharp social, economic, 
and educational distinctions separate many of the sub- 
urban publie schools from the great city high schools. 
Clearly the American parent who has the means in- 
tends to select the companions and the type of school- 
ing he wishes for his children. Such choice of edu- 
cational opportunity should be available for all, but 
Americans have not agreed that, because not all ean 
have opportunity, none shall. 

Harm to public education?—The most serious as 
well as the most widespread criticism of independent 
schools is that their availability weakens public edu- 
cation. It is stated that “the rich, the well-born and 
” insofar as they place their own children 
in independent schools, lose interest in publie edu- 
cation, shirk their civie duty toward it, and impede 
its supporters in their attempt to obtain adequate 
appropriations by taxation. Those who know inde- 
pendent schools best believe that the contrary is also 
often true and that intimate contact with the problems 
of education makes parents sensitive to the needs of 
all children. They are acquainted with family after 
family in which public-spirited men and women work 
indefatigably to improve a public-school system which 
their own children do not attend. Those parents who 
withdraw their support on placing their own children 
in independent schools may be still more numerous. 
Only a most careful and impartial investigation could 
determine this point. 

But let us consider more of what would happen if 
independent schools were to disappear. Jt is indeed 


the able, 
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possible that some citizens would work harder for 
better schools if their children were not being educated 
independently; but that would not be the typical ac- 
tion of a citizen of a community in which the schools 
needed improvement. Such citizens would rather 
transfer their support entirely by moving to com- 
munities where schools are already good, and the weak 
schools would lose even the tax support they now get 
from such residents. 

What is not open to conjecture is that an enormous 
burden would be imposed on public education if inde- 
pendent schools were abolished. The cost of edu- 
eating hundreds of thousands of students now in in- 
dependent schools is met by their parents who also 
pay taxes to support public schools. The capital 
value of their educational plants, which are furnished 
at no cost to the state, runs into hundreds of millions. 
It is obvious that the cost of educating these children 
at public expense would overload many public-school 
budgets as much as their extra numbers would congest 
schools already overcrowded and understaffed. 

Lastly, in regard to this general criticism, the in- 
dependent schools can and do provide a public service 
analogous to that of many other private agencies, such 
as hospitals, museums, welfare groups, and private 
colleges, which have established practices and led the 
way for equivalent public endeavors. 

Un-American and undemocratic?—But that is not 
the essential issue. What is involved is the right of 
dissent and choice. The independent school is typi- 
cally American. Americans will not welcome in any 
field a line of reasoning that would forbid them to 
provide superior facilities of any kind for their own 
families until identical facilities could be made avail- 
able to the whole population at public expense. They 
would not welcome the abolition of private cars and 
taxis in order to strengthen the demand for better 
municipal busses and streetcars. They would not 
eliminate the building of private homes in order to 
concentrate exclusively on public housing. Nor would 
they acquiesce in the closing of the independent 
schools to which they send their sons and daughters 
and concentrate their resources on building up the 
publie schools to which they had previously decided 
not to send them. 

If a parent’s liberty to choose the schools his son 
or daughter may attend were to be denied, the edu- 
cational system would become a state-controlled mo- 
nopoly—a monopoly as complete and far-reaching as 
has resulted wherever religious freedom has been 
abolished to strengthen a single state church or where 
free enterprise has been destroyed to build a state- 
controlled economy. 

Within the schools themselves, whatever may be 
their difficulties in making their student bodies reflect 
the full diversity of the country, there is a remarkable 
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democracy at work. Every school can be a micro- 
cosm in which merit is estimated in terms of per- 
formance and in which each individual student is so 
well-known that he must stand on his own feet and 
be judged on what he is and does. 

DisTINCTIVE Functions: Flexibility—Many well- 
informed experts in public education believe that ex- 
tinction of independent schools would operate to the 
detriment of public education in still another way, 
less obvious but possibly more serious in the long run. 
A distinguishing opportunity of independent educa- 
tion is its flexibility. Large numbers (as in many 
public-school systems) or lack of funds (as in many 
others) make experiment costly; high pupil-teacher 
ratios may result, in national terms, in aiming the 
teaching at the average; a system which is nation-wide 
gives rise to measures suited to large numbers, but 
often detrimental to significant minorities. It is an 
important function of independent schools that they 
tend to keep the vast system of American education 
responsive to personal human needs. This task is 
both a duty and a privilege, and independent schools 
perform it not unworthily and not unfruitfully. 

The effort of independent schools to safeguard di- 
versity and protect it against regimentation has not 
been a selfish, vague, or reactionary opposition to 
change. The steps they have taken have been specific 
and in the interests of all schools. For example, the 
fluidity of the population of the United States itself 
tends toward measurements of education that are 
mechanical in order that they may be interchangeable. 
Student movement from state to state has resulte? ° 
emphasizing such descriptive terms as Carnegie units, 
in selection for college by relative position in class, 
and in too great reliance on aptitude and achievement 
tests uniform throughout the country and graded by 
machine. 

In order to demonstrate the advantages of modi- 
fying the quantitive definition of Carnegie units and 
the prescription of syllabus-based college-entrance re- 
quirements, a 30-school experiment was set up, all the 
funds used by its directing commission during the first 
year being donated in equal shares by four independ- 
ent schools. Eleven more independent schools and 15 
public schools were added, and the experiment opened 
the way to a more diversified college preparation for 
all high-school pupils in the country. 

The National Registration Office was created by 
independent schools to give all schools, public and 
private, a statistical validation for a pupil’s full high- 
school record as . way of supplementing examination 
scores and the often deceptive rank in class in estab- 
lishing a candidate’s eligibility for admission to 
college. 

Scholarship.—Through the Secondary Education 
Board independent schools both have provided for a 
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steady interchange of ideas from ali over the country 
and have set up standards of scholarship far higher 
than the American average. Independent schools 
have taken active part in the work of such organiza- 
tions as the College Entrance Examination Board and 
the Educational Testing Service; they have been active 
participants in the various regional associations; they 
have been zealous in preserving the heritage of great 
literature read and studied deeply; and they have been 
cultural armories. In all these undertakings inde- 
pendent schools have sought and welcomed the par- 
ticipation of their public-school colleagues and have 
shared their results freely. These services are an 
important contribution of independent schools to all 
education. 

The individual.—In addition, independent schools 
render important services to their own patrons and 
to society in general. Large-scale education does not 
always provide for individual talents or needs. Inde- 
pendent schools have an unusual opportunity to con- 
cern themselves with individuals, to be aware of those 
who need or deserve particular attention, to discuss 
controversial views, to provide an environment for 
boys and girls designed to focus the maximum of 
their time and activity upon their education. The 
wide variations among independent schools are a vital 
safeguard to minorities and individuals to whom the 
principle of freedom of choice is of central im- 
portance. 

There is such a thing as a tyranny of the majority 
which is just as oppressive as any tyranny of a 
minority. The only antidote to it and safeguard 
against it is a strong segment of free endeavor which 
continually exercises the right of dissent, choice, and 
action. 

Diversity—As pointed out earlier, there is wide 
diversity among independent schools. Nowhere is the 
variety seen more clearly than in the contrast between 
the boarding and the day schools. In the former the 
teacher-pupil relationship is that of a family, with 
contact and teaching going on throughout the waking 
day in many places and ways other than in class- 
rooms; in the latter (as is also true in many public 
schools), there is constant co-operation not only be- 
tween teacher and pupil, but between the school and 
the parent, individually and through parent-teacher 
associations. In both kinds of schools there is a con- 
vietion that education involves far more than the 
mind; that it includes the whole nature of a young 
human being, mental, spiritual, physical and social. 
Whatever its type, a vigorous independent school has 
a wholesome and stimulating impact on the eduea- 
tional life of its community. 

Teachers.—Diversity of service brings about a dif- 
ferent definition of teacher education in independent 
schools from that required in the public system. 
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There is, of course, no ground for claiming that teach- 
ers in independent schools are more competent than 
those in publie schools. But it is clearly true that 
they have more prolonged and intimate contacts both 
with their administrators and with individual pupils. 
Between the two types of schools there is accordingly 
a notable difference in the concept of what prepara- 
tion is required of a teacher. In the public schools, 
because of the numbers involved, emphasis is often 
placed on semester hours in education as evidence of 
competence more than on knowledge of the subject. 
In the independent schools there is much less emphasis 
on formal measures of training and much more em- 
phasis on mastery of subject matter and breadth of 
education. Pedagogy is held to be less important 
than vigor and breadth of mind. Both are, of course, 
recognized as important by all schools; it is the em- 
phasis that varies. 

Freedom for religion But it is in the relation be- 
tween religion and education that the service of the 
independent schools is most distinctive and most basic 
to our free society. The independent schools are vital 
strongholds of religious faith in the United States. 
It is a cause of concern to many that in our great 
public-school systems, with all their integrity and de- 
votion, freedom of religion has come to mean freedom 
from religion. Nothing requires an independent 
school to make room for religion—it might theoreti- 


cally devote itself to the teaching of atheism if that 
were what its parents and its teachers wished; but 
there are in fact few independent schools which do 
not make the ineuleation of faith in God and in the 


brotherhood of man a guiding purpose. The school 
may be founded and maintained by a religious denomi- 
nation; the approach may be through a single faith 
and doctrine; or it may be nonsectarian. The exist- 
ence of independent schools is a major safeguard of 
the parent’s right to see to it that his children’s edu- 
cation includes the approach to religion which his con- 
science dictates. 

“Conservatism.”—As the independent schools are 
strongholds of religious faith, they tend also to be 
strongholds of the long heritage that constitutes civi- 
lization, of various cultures, of language study, of 
standards in the broad sense of William of Wykeham 
when he said, “Manners makyth man”; strongholds 
of critical thinking, of coherent and sustained logie, 
as in mathematics; strongholds of all education which 
is personalized rather than mechanically standardized. 
As on the one hand they are able to provide the lim- 
ited pupil with a training of the spirit as well as of 
the mind which will guide and fortify him in later 
life, so on the other hand they are able to provide 
the really able boy or girl with an intellectual and 
spiritual training far more rigorous and embracing 
than that of the average. 
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Counterpoise to provincialism.—In our American 
society independent schools furnish a needed correc- 
tive and counterpoise to localism. Each public school 
is maintained by a restricted area and population; its 
pupils come year after year from the same town or 
suburb or section of a large city. Moreover, there is 
an increasing tendeney—noted by such different au- 
thorities as President Conant, Chancellor Hutchins, 
and President Truman’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation—for a growing number of young Americans 
to get their college education in the same community 
in which they go to school. Not only pupils, but fac- 
ulty, are likely to be drawn from the same section. 
Independent schools, on the other hand, typically re- 
cruit their faculties from the whole educated world, 
seldom recruit their pupils from one single town or 
quarter of a city, and scatter their graduates in col- 
leges all over the country. The importance of train- 
ing future citizens to think broadly in terms of the 
nation and of mankind can hardly be exaggerated. 
In providing even a minority who habitually think 
in such terms, the independent schools serve the 
nation. 

A STATEMENT OF FairH.—It would be foolhardy to 
attempt to set down for such a variegated group as 
the independent schools of the United States a single 
credo. Nevertheless, the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools believes that there is common to all 
true independent foundations a central core of faith, 
the emanations of which, permeating all our mutual 
and separate endeavors, give them meaning, purpose, 
and dignity. 

We believe that the crisis of our time is a spiritual 
crisis. 

We believe in God, and in the universal brotherhood 
of man. We hold that such belief should be taught, 
and that pupils should be made familiar with the his- 
tory and bases of religion. 


Shorter Papers. 
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We believe that the inalienable rights of the in- 
dividual derive from God. We believe accordingly 
that the individual has inescapable duties which flow 
from these rights, and we hold it an obligation on the 
school to teach both these rights and these duties. 

We believe that education resting on freedom of 
inquiry and freedom of faith is a basie guarantee of 
cultural continuity and of liberty itself. We hold it 
the duty of our schools to teach how to meet and 
manage difficult intellectual tasks. We believe that 
all good teaching is rooted and grounded in character 
carefully cultivated and based on religion and ethics. 
From such teaching, learning will grow into a life- 
long strength on which a person may draw in all the 
private, economic, political, and spiritual stresses, 
strains, and joys which he will encounter. 

Independent education.—Independent schools have 
a noble and proud tradition. We believe that their 
contribution to the nation and mankind has been sub- 
stantial. The progress of mankind has been in direct 
proportion to the freedom of education, the trust in 
free inquiry, and the virtue of the individual. The 
first sure warning of tyranny, whether by an indi- 
vidual or by a majority, is the attempt to seize con- 
trol of education; the certain consequence of estab- 
lished tyranny is the fall of the universities, colleges, 
and schools, which it invariably recognizes as its most 
dangerous enemies. 

It is the earnest hope of the National Council of 
Independent Schools that its first statement, “The 
Functions of Secondary Education in the United 
States,” and this statement, “The Functions of Inde- 
pendent Secondary Education in the United States,” 
will be followed by a completely disinterested, thor- 
ough, and factual study of the secondary independent 
schools of the United States. 





TEACHERS AND DEMOCRATIC BELIEF 


BarBaRA MACK 
University of California, Los Angeles 24 


GuIDED by their Committee on Professional Leader- 
ship, the members of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women have recently 
been engaged in a study program designed to improve 
their own practices in teacher preparation relative to 
democratic belief. The study involved an assessment 
of program by staff groups within each member 
physical-education department for the purpose of 
selecting those practices which seemed to show most 


promise of implementing a democratic philosophy. 
The study program to date has resulted in a check-list 
to be used as a tool for self-study by the membership 
of the organization.! 

Although the check-list was developed specifically to 
relate to teacher education in physical education, a 
part of the study in which effort was made to clarify 
thinking about the essential elements of democratic 
belief may be found useful by educators in any sub- 
ject-matter field and at all levels. 

Work on this part of the study was begun by for- 


1B. Mack. Research Quarterly. Vol. 22, No. 2, May, 
1951. 
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mulating a tentative statement of democratic belief 
based upon the following points: 


Belief in the uniqueness and worth of each individual. 
Responsibility for one’s own actions. Belief and skill 
in co-operative action. Awareness of democratic princi- 
ples and ways they are evidenced in one’s actions. 


Since it seemed desirable to obtain the opinion of 
experts as to the adequacy of the formulation, the 
statement was arranged in the form of a question- 
naire to be sent to the members of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. Each member was 
asked to check the statement to: (1) insure that the 
essential elements of democratic belief were con- 
sidered; (2) insure that each element was adequately 
interpreted and covered. 

Seventeen of the 29 members of the President’s 
Commission responded to the questionnaire—a few 
indicating general approval, most of them offering 
comments and suggesting changes or additions. With 
the exception of one or two comments which seemed 
to involve irreconcilable conflict with majority opinion, 
all of the suggestions offered were incorporated into 
the statement which follows. 

Belief in the uniqueness and worth of each indi- 
vidual_—Democracy imposes no civie, political, social, 
or economie liabilities or restrictions upon individuals 
or groups because of race, religion, national origin, or 
economic status. Rather, it draws its inclusive line 
around all peoples. It affirms the fact that each 
person has unique characteristics and recognizes that 
it is the diversity of individual contribution that makes 
for ultimate group and community well-being. 

A. Acceptance of self——In order that each person 
may participate freely in democratic living, he needs 
faith in and reassurance of his own ability and obliga- 
tion to contribute to the common welfare. 

B. Acceptance of difference. 
to recognize and appreciate the ideas and competencies 
of others as complementing his own. Responsibility, 
therefore, must be willingly assumed, and shifts among 
all people, depending upon their expertness in meet- 
ing the particular demands of the job to be done. 

C. Empathy as a plus value beyond tolerance and 
sympathy.—Acceptance of self and others should go 
beyond an intellectual concept. The ability to feel 
the needs of others as acutely as one’s own is basic 
to action for the good of all and should increase with 
maturation. 


Each person needs 


Responsibility for one’s own actions—The purpose 
of a democracy is never to fit all people to one mold, 
but rather to provide a maximum of wholesome 
choices, so that any individual may direct his own 
actions toward meeting his rationally evaluated needs 
within the framework of his role as a responsible and 
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constructive element in society. In so doing, each 
individual has responsibility to base his actions on 
best available foundations—both his own considered 
judgment and evaluated authoritative opinion. 

A. Acceptance of mature action as a goal.—The 
development of each person’s powers of thinking and 
doing is not to be left to chance. Consistently mature 
behavior needs to be the consciously accepted goal of 
democratic living and of all education. 

B. Willingness to accept the responsibility of one’s 
action without alibi or evasion—Recognition of re- 
sponsibility for self-directed activity demands con- 
stant foresight and evaluation of potential outcomes 
in terms of acceptable democratic values. 

C. Sensitivity to the effects of one’s actions upon 
others and responsibility to others—In a democracy, 
values should be concerned primarily with the welfare 
of every individual, so that the beneficent effects of 
one’s action upon the general welfare is a prime 
consideration. 

Belief and skill in co-operative action—When each 
individual is faced with the responsibility of thinking 
and acting for his own good and that of others, skill 
and belief in group thinking, planning, and acting 
is a necessity for every person. 

A. Belief that planning and working together is an 
effective method, evidenced by habitual use of co- 
operative methods; belief in the emergent results of 
group thinking and action—Democracy maintains 
that groups are capable of combining the contributions 
of all their members to reach a solution that best 
reconciles the needs of all. This belief should be evi- 
denced by willingness to share divergent viewpoints 
and to use group action to solve group problems, with 
both co-operative competition and competitive co- 
operation of ideas involved in the process of decision 
making. 

B. Acceptance of majority rule—When unified 
action must result from controversy, the needs of 
most of the people should determine the decision. 

C. Protection of minority opinion—What is good 
or right for most people is not assumed to be “right” 
for all. Democracy admits the possibility of many 
different solutions. It recognizes the need for adjust- 
ment to protect minority rights and to meet minority 
needs. 

Awareness of democratic principles and of ways 
they are evidenced in one’s actions.—In order to live 
effectively within the framework of a democracy, each 
person needs to know and understand—both intellec- 
tually and emotionally—how to behave in a manner 
consistent with group values and standards of behavior 
when they exemplify democratic philosophy. 

A. Explicit emphasis on democratic principles in 


educational experience——Democracy relies heavily 
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upon the education of all of its people as the one force 
by which it evolves toward the perfect instrumentality 
to achieve the general welfare. Every student should 
experience—and know that he is experiencing— 
democratic principles as both method and content of 
the educative process. 

B. Emphasis on the relationship of beliefs to action 
in planning, acting, and evaluating—Each person 
should learn to base his actions upon socially de- 
fensible values which are understood and accepted by 
him. These values, whenever possible, should be re- 
inforced by his experience in democratic living. 


“GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT” IN SCIENCE 


F. L. Marcuse 
The State College of Washington 


Whoever is reasonably informed in any aspect of 
human emotional-mental-social development, whoever can 
do something to clarify thinking even a little and very 
locally, whoever can help to remove a prejudice, soften a 
hate, increase the total of understanding and tolerance 
in the world, by that knowledge, training, insight or 
ability is made responsible to do what he can in all 
possible places. (G. B. Chisholm, ‘‘Social Responsi- 
bility,’’ Journal Social Issues, Lewin Memorial Award, 
December, 1948). 


AnTI-SEMITISM involves more than the rantings of 
crackpots or obvious overt discrimination. If we are 
to judge acts by their consequences we must include 
the action of many who might be aghast at the charge 
of prejudice and vehement in their denial. In illus- 
trating this point attention will be focused, by means 
of analysis of correspondence, on an aspect of dis- 
crimination which concerned psychology, but the im- 
plications of which extend alike to all the sciences. 

An opening for an instructor existed and applica- 
tions and credentials were received from a number of 
candidates. One letter of recommendation from the 
chairman oi a department in a prominent university, 
read as follows: “ is also an excellent candi- 
date for the position. He is an outstandingly effec- 
tive teacher, organizing his lectures and demonstra- 
tions extremely well. . . . He is, indeed, a first-rate 
man. His handicap is that he is Jewish, which isn’t 
his fault, but he is a generally polite and pleasant 
person and has few if any of the characteristics 
ascribed to the race.” Such an incident is not unique. 
The writer can recall similar instances! and so un- 
doubtedly could others. In this connection it might 
be noted that the aforementioned chairman in reply 


1‘¢He has none of the characteristics which make up 
the Jewish stereotype.’’ ‘‘Though Jewish—has none of 
the traits held by some to be associated with the Bronx.’’ 
‘As his name suggests, he is Jewish. At the same time, 
I want to say...’’ 
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to a personal letter from the writer stated, “Be 
damned if you do and be damned if you don’t....I 
have been called down for not stating that a man was 
Jewish. I have been told in the past month by two 
department chairmen that they did not want me to 
recommend a Jew to them—orally, of course.” In 
the belief that the situation was not a unique one 
and that a fuller awareness of the problem might con- 
tribute to its elimination, a letter, for publication, was 
written to one of the professional journals. This let- 
ter was devoid of all reference to names and was, in 
the writer’s opinion, judicious in both content and 
tone. It was refused as too “controversial.” Subse- 
quent events involved correspondence with four psy- 
chologists who upheld the veto on publication. These 
men were of sufficient prominence that a tyro in the 
field would immediately recognize their names. For 
this and other reasons it is of interest to examine the 
nature and level of their arguments. 

The first argument might best be considered as the 
“let’s face the facts” approach. Here is the hard- 
headed realist of the work-a-day world who will read- 
ily tell you that “racial discrimination exists whether 
overtly or sub rosa; it is a handicap to be Jewish 
whether you or I like it or not. I say it [the person 
is Jewish] to make the man on the other end face up 
to the issue of discrimination.” No fault is to be 
found with the frankness of the individual, although 
too frequently the person believes that merely by his 
openness he has helped alleviate the situation. 
Rather, attention should be drawn to the fact that it 
never seemed to have occurred to him that, as in the 
present case, the department might be concerned only 
with the man’s competency. The relevant consider- 
ation is not whether the individual is overtly or 
latently prejudiced or whether he is acting for the 
candidate’s own good, but what the significance of his 
act may be. It is the writer’s contention that wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, directly or indirectly, such 
action gives assent to and thereby abets the practice 
of discrimination. 

The next argument might be thought of as “let’s 
not face the facts.” Here is the individual who, 
while he admits “there is some anti-Semitic feeling, 
and that it influences the careers and employment 
opportunities would probably be agreed to by nearly 
all psychologists,” would prefer not to discuss these 
distressing matters. The less said the better, pub- 
licity is neither “wise nor helpful” and would merely 
aggravate the situation. It might be mentioned in 
passing that such “therapy,” if formulated in clinical 
terms, would gain little support. 

In addition to the above points other reasons were 
advanced, many familiar, few requiring protracted 
discussion, all of interest considering their source. It 
was stated that there is “no possibility tinat the asso- 
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ciation could take an official stand on the matter about 
which you wrote.” It may surprise many to realize 
that this is still a controversial matter even for social 
scientists. The obvious and simple retort is that there 
are few problems that concern (or should concern) a 
professional organization more than the circumstances 
governing the appointment of its members to aca- 
demic posts. While the writer had in no way inti- 
mated that the profession as a group was guilty of 
discrimination, one of the correspondents pointed to 
the large number of Jews holding important positions 
and to the fact that it was not known “whether the 
number of articles and news items by or concerning 
Jews is greater or less than their proportion in terms 
of membership.” This was evidence of the absence 
of prejudice, the existence or lack of existence of 
which, by this interpretation, becomes a matter of 
counting. Proportional representation of a minority 
group within a profession consonant with their rep- 
resentation in the population at large does not, in the 
writer’s opinion, represent in any sense the elimina~ 
tion of discrimination. Another point made was that 
such cases “proved bad taste but nothing much worse.” 
It is rather doubtful whether the “victim” would 
agree. Still another argument raised was that in 
fighting the issue here indicated energy was being 
wasted, for we are hitting at the “gnat.” In terms 
of the psychological realities of the employment situ- 
ation, it might well be argued that it is precisely 
this more subtle and insidious practice that is the 
“greater villainy,” while the less frequent overt acts 
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of prejudice are those of the “gnat.” The final point 
to be mentioned is brief; it says in effect that one 
might just as well state openly that a man is Jewish 
because “the fact will become apparent in a photo- 
graph.” 

In conclusion it should be stressed that the writer 
in no sense believes that unprincipled expediency or 
insincerity are involved. However, far from amelio- 
rating the situation, such a state of affairs lends to 
its seriousness. Psychologists and social scientists 
more than others are in a position to realize that 
though they personally may be “against discrimina- 
tion in any shape or form” their practice may still 
abet it. Both this fact and the shunning of contro- 
versial issues would seem to bear out Ginsberg’s thesis 
(Science, 1948, 107, 607-611) that as a consequence 
of our social scientists being representative of less 
than 10 per cent of the U. S. population, such selee- 
tivity “inevitably tends to exclude serious consider- 
ation of many important value schemes in our society 
—such action has inevitably helped to buttress the 
status quo for what escapes study escapes censure.” 
The social scientists have failed to study one very im- 
portant group—themselves. While action against in- 
tolerance in any one profession seems futile, it gains 
significance when seen as the action of but one of 
many groups. This “Gentleman’s Agreement” is not 
a problem for psychology alone, but should be a mat- 
ter of concern and action for all groups, in both the 
social and the natural sciences, who pride themselves 
on their consideration for the worth of the individual. 





THE “CURVE” REDIVIVUS 


W. W. PARKER 


Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau 


In Scuoot anv Society, May 19, 1951, Frank 
Edson, dean of William Jewell College, reports in- 
terestingly on a study of grade distribution in 80 
colleges. Certain statements in his article indicate 
that in some quarters an old fallacy in reference to 
grade “distribution” still persists. It is the idea that 
percentage distribution, the “curve,” can be applied 
to single classes or to small numbers. 

Dean Edson says that in answer to the question, 
“Do you have any regulation as to the number of A’s 
or E’s given to a class?” five institutions answered 
“yes” and 105 answered “no.” The 105 are, of course, 
correct in their practice. Commenting on the replies, 
Mr. Edson says: “Apparently there is not too much 
concern about conforming to the so-called curve for 
grading.” Non sequitur. It does not follow that, 


because an institution does not require or encourage 
Professor X to award a given per cent of A’s or E’s 
to students in a class of 14, it is not concerned about 
Professor X’s distributing his grades over a five-year 
period according to a “curve” that would imply decent 
standards. 

It has been made clear many times that curves of 
distribution can be made to apply only when large 
numbers are involved. To apply percentage distri- 
bution to small numbers is to confuse causation with 
fatalism. This faci, long patent, does not in the least 
deny that, when large numbers are involved, grades 
earned by students do distribute in certain expected 
ways. 

The fact that a given teacher over a period of three 
to five years awards 7 per cent of A’s, 24 per cent 
B’s, 38 per cent C’s, 24 per cent D’s, and 7 per cent 
F’s says nothing whatever about how many A’s or F’s 
he will have in a elass of 15 students, or even in a class 
of 43. He may be a superb grader and ignore the 
“eurve” in awarding grades to small numbers. In 
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fact he would be a poor evaluator if he applied it to 
small numbers. This would be true even if his five- 
year curve is approximately correct. Let it be said 
once more that the scheme, no scheme, applies to small 
numbers. Is it that some poor fish in a class of 15 
is doomed to get an F? This in spite of the fact that 
there may not even be one D student in the class? 
Let us be at least as sensible as our students are. 
There could even be three or four A’s in a class of 15 
students without jeopardizing the professor’s five- 
year “curve,” if he maintains adequate standards. 

The doctrine of grade distribution is a very simple 
one. It is that students being what they are, their 
abilities varying as they do, their backgrounds and 
preparations varying, their wills to achieve varying, 
teachers being people too, and subject matter being 
what it is, the enforcement of reasonable standards 
will result in institutional “curves” that are predict- 
able. It is that they do; not that they must. De- 
partmental curves over a year or two ought not to be 
too much askew. An individual teacher’s curve in- 
volving all his grades for a five-year period constitutes 
some evidence as to whether he offers snap courses. 
A perfect curve achieved by fatalistically applying 
the distribution to each class would be an abomination. 
Some donations may have been made and some in- 
justices done. 

Some years ago I had a colleague who poked fun 
at the “curve.” As the semesters and the years rolled 
by, he paid no attention to his distribution of grades. 
Among a faculty of 70, he was, in two five-year 
check-ups nearest the curve which the faculty had 
agreed it was desirable to approximate. His was 
always a near hit: 5, 22, 50, 22, 5—A, B, C, D, F. 

Grade distributions can be influenced by such 
factors as the degree of selectivity in admission em- 
ployed by an institution. A pertinent fact about a 
class of 10 is whether or not it is made up of students 
whose major interests lie in the field of the course in- 
volved. 

If one felt it necessary to labor the theory, he might 
refer to such elaborations of it as that of J. Stuart 
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Mill. Let us go back to the middle of the 19th 
century. Mill says: 

The very events which in their own nature appear 
most capricious and uncertain, and which in any individ- 
ual case no attainable degree of knowledge would enable 
us to foresee, occur, when considerable numbers are 
taken into the account, with a degree of regularity ap- 
proaching to mathematical. 

He illustrates variously. In London and Paris, 
for example, year after year the same proportion 
of letter writers post letters unaddressed. The num- 
ber can be foretold. But not in an English village. 
Another: About the same number of persons are ship- 
wrecked at sea every year. No shipwrecked person 
should conclude because of this fact that there is no 
use for him to try to save his life. The attempts of 
individuals to save their lives are a factor in causa- 
tion which results in the constancy of the number of 
lives lost by shipwreck. 

Statisticians can tell with considerable precision 
how many murders will be committed in the United 
States this year. But they would not hazard a guess 
as to how many will be committed in Liberty, Missouri. 
The fact that, of 4,000 grades assigned in a given 
semester in a given institution, 7 per cent, or 280, are 
F’s affords no light whatever to Professor X as to 
how many he should flunk in a class of 14 students. 
Whatever he does will not materially affect the in- 
stitutional eurve for the semester, nor his, over a 
long period. 

As Dean Edson says, some institutions are grading 
too high. He points out that, of the institutions 
studied, nearly 40 per cent gave more B grades than 
C grades. Some even gave more A’s than C’s. Add 
the A’s and B’s in these institutions and you have a 
preponderance of “superior” students. An institu- 
tional “curve” that is as askew as this raises some 
doubt. 

I am glad that Dean Edson was able to report that 
his institution has decided to abolish a regulation 
governing the awarding of grades in classes of 14 or 
more students. This is an encouraging report of 
progress. 





A STUDY OF THE DEAF CHILD 


ELIzABETH M. KAUFMANN 
Camp Oakhurst, N. J. 


Language for the Preschool Deaf Child. Grace 
Harris LassmMAN. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Ine., 1950. xviii + 263 pp. $5.50. 

HERE is a book that gives in 260 pages a psycho- 
logical and educational story, easy and fascinating to 


read and enriched by excellent photographs and a 
carefully selected bibliography. A wealth of prac- 
tical experience with the young deaf child is presented 
with warmth, simplicity, and clarity. In spite of 
treating a specific problem, the author never loses 
sight of the child as a whole. 

In her preface Miss Lassman points out that not 
only parent, teacher, and social worker, but everyone 
in the community must understand the necessity of 
“striking a balance between the needs of the child 
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and the demands of his deafness.” The book is ad- 
dressed to all individuals interested in the welfare of 
the deaf child, but is mostly concerned with the 
parent-child relationship, as parents are the most 
important agents in the successful development of the 
handicapped child. “If the deaf child is a problem 
to his parents, the parents most certainly may be a 
problem for the child” (p. 4). “The personality 
factor is one of the first considerations in the develop- 
ment of meaningful speech in the young deaf child. 
Speech is only a part of the whole, and its quality 
and its use will be commensurate with the quality of 
the whole child.” ... “There must be an under- 
standing of the child, his limitations, his possibilities, 
and a respect for his individuality. Emotional reac- 
tions of the parents and the teacher which could affect 
the child emotionally, could also affect speech pro- 
duction.” . . . “The child himself should always re- 
main more important than speech” (pp. 56, 57). 
This global approach is the underlying idea of 
modern education in general and is convincingly dem- 
onstrated by teachers and psychologists who work 
with handicapped children. Edgar A. Doll came to 
the result in his study with the mentally retarded: 
“The average child is exceptional in some respects, 
and the exceptional child is average in most respects.” 
Such deep understanding should be spread by 
workers in the field to make the community aware of 
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its responsibility to give all support to the parents 
who have to cope with the special problems involved 
in the education of a deaf child. 

As the deaf child’s development is very similar to 
the growth of any normal child, even if it may be 
slower, all normal pleasurable activities should come 
into full play. It is a fallacy to identify speech with 
All expression in movement, reactions to 
outer stimuli, moods, scribbling, painting, the use of 
blocks or clay encompass language. “The deaf child 
of five enjoys the activities which most children of 
There is a great need for 


language. 


kindergarten age enjoy. 
creative endeavor at this level, as means of self- 
expression, emotional outlet, and language practice” 
(p. 204). 

“Music is a language. Rhythm is a language. 
Musie and rhythm are both means of expression. 
This holds true for the deaf child as for the hearing; 
but music and rhythm serve an additional purpose for 
the deaf child. They serve as outstanding means of 
developing more natural speech” (p. 207). Muscles of 
the body learn to move more rhythmically, and the 
speech muscles benefit by it. Again the specifie prob- 
lem is approached in helping the total organism as 
an integrated whole. 

Miss Lassman’s book is an important and stimulat- 
ing contribution for all concerned with the education 
of the deaf child. 





THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS AND THE FUTURE 
OF EDUCATION 


As the term for the provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights reached its end, the value of the bill may well 
be estimated. It would be incorrect to regard its pro- 
visions as a compensation for the services to the nation 
and the sacrifices of those who have benefited under it. 
The individuals who took advantage of the opportu- 
nities created for them by the enactment of the bill 
undoubtedly derived great benefits to themselves, if 
only from the breathing spell between the years of 
war and return to civilian activities. On the whole, 
however, if education is sound and if it has social 
meaning, it is the nation itself that will have gained 
nost from the continued education of nearly 8,000,000 
men and women. 

Despite all the claims made for the veteran as a 
student and for his influence on the campus of his 
thosen institution, these claims need further impartial 
and objective investigation. In view of the value of 
the GI Bill to the colleges, universities, and other in- 
stitutions that received a share of the total fund spent 
by the Federal Government for the education of the 
veterans from 1945 to 1951, an impartial investigation 


might help to discover whether the superiority of the 
veteran student was due to maturity, to broader and 
more varied experiences of life, to changes or modi- 
fications of the content of courses, to methods of in- 
struction, or, finally, to some sort of spiritual drive 
and ambition. 

There is, however, one important contribution that 
such an investigation might make to the future of 
American education. The bill made it possible for 
millions of young men and women to continue their 
education who might otherwise not have had the means 
to do so. The operation of the GI Bill has demon- 
strated, even if only superficially, that far more of the 
nation’s youth ean profit from education beyond high 
school than was thought possible in prewar years. It 
may be that a thorough investigation would show that 
the recommendations of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education in a Democracy that the country 
might well enroll 4,600,000 students in institutions of 
higher education was not as farfetched as the erities 
of the commission’s report thought. Much, however, 
will depend on evidence of the kind and quality of the 
education chosen by the veterans—general, profes- 
sional, or vocational. Nevertheless, there is little 
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doubt that the experiment of providing educational 
opportunities for the veterans has many lessons for 
the future of American education.—I. L. K. 


LIBRARY SERVICES FOR RURAL AREAS 

THE American Library Association is sponsoring 
the Library Services Bill, introduced in the House of 
Representatives on August 17 by Representative Tom 
Sneed (Okla.). Identical bills were introduced by 
representatives Bailey (W. Va.), Mitchell (Wash.), 
Patman (Tex.), Elliott (Ala.), Tackett (Ark.), Mor- 
ton (Ky.), and Jenkins (Ohio). A similar Senate 
Bill, introduced by senators Hill (Ala.), Douglas 
(Ill.), and Aiken (Vt.), has already received favorable 
committee action. The bill is intended to strengthen 
the national program to improve educational facilities 
in rural areas. It establishes a five-year program of 
grants to states in expanding their own library pro- 
grams to rural areas. 

The bill provides for grants of $40,000 to each state 
with additional funds to be available on the basis of 
rural population. All funds must be matched on the 
basis of the state’s per-capita income, and the states 
will have complete control of the program. The cost 
of the program cannot exceed $7,500,000 annually, 
which, according to the report received by SCHOOL 
AND Society, “is less than one package of chewing 
gum per person.” It is assumed that in five years 
the programs developed by the states under this 
measure not only will have reduced the number of 
people without library service, but “will have amply 
demonstrated the soundness of the investment and 
developed local incentives for continued investment 
in a vital method of education.” 


AMERICA, RUSSIA, AND THE FAR EAST TO 
BE STUDIED IN NEW COURSES 

Luioyp C. Emmons, dean, School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Michigan State College (East Lansing), an- 
nounced on August 14 that two new four-year courses 
will begin this fall—one in American studies, the 
other in Far Eastern and Asiatic Russian studies. 
Students in the former curriculum will be concerned 
with the social, political, intellectual, cultural, and 
economic patterns of America and American insti- 
tutions. The course will integrate work in history, 
economies, sociology, literature, political science, and 
related fields. The second course will follow a similar 
pattern concerned with the Far East and Soviet 
Russia. Both programs will be given in the division 
of social science under the direction of Harry H. 
Kimber. Russel B. Nye, head of the department of 
English, will co-ordinate the curricula in American 
studies. 

The University College of DePaul University (Chi- 
cago 1) will offer an Institute on Soviet Studies at 
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its downtown address, 64 East Lake Street, beginning 
this fall. The program is designed to promote under- 
standing of the impact of Russian Communism upon 
the cultures of the European nations that have fallen 
under Soviet domination. A series of four courses 
will be given during the autumn, winter, and spring 
quarters and during the autumn-winter term. No 
previous college work is necessary for attendance, but 
courses may be applied for credit by qualified students 
who undertake required assignments in addition to 
attendance lectures. The history and geography of 
Russia and the countries under her domination will 
be taught by Richard J. Houk, the Reverend Joseph 
Papin, C.M., and the Reverend William T. Powers, 
C.M. The study of literary origins and trends in the 
areas under consideration will be directed by Vladimir 
Sklodowski, former supervisor of government ele- 
mentary schools in Warsaw. Arthur Karasz, former 
chairman, Board of Governors, Central Bank of Hun- 
gary, will give a course on totalitarian economics. 
Other members of the staff will be Dalma Hunyadi, 
former Hungarian journalist and educator, and Mar- 
tin M. McLaughlin, instructor in political science. 


THE AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL AT 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE (New London) presented 
the fourth annual American Dance Festival, August 
16-19, at the conclusion of the Summer School of 
the Dance, under the guidance of the Festival Com- 
mittee, headed by the president of the college, Rose- 
mary Park, and including Ruth Bloomer, Martha Hill, 
Louis Horst, and Allen Lambdin. Doris Humphrey, 
genius of modern-dance choreographers, was the fes- 
tival’s artistic director and head of the teaching staff. 
Ruth Lloyd, William Bales, Dr. Horst, and Lucas 
Hoving were prominent as her associates. This sea- 
son’s festival was unique in that it took on an inter- 
national aspect, since José Limon, start of the pro- 
grams as the most distinguished of American male 
dancers, presented the American premieres of two 
new works on Mexican themes, “Tonantzintla” and 
“Dialogues.” Limon had composed and successfully 
performed these earlier in Mexico City where he has 
been appointed director of dance in the National In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, sponsored by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, which graciously arranged for the loan of 
four native dancers who accompany Limon, as well 
as of the settings and costumes by Miguel Covarrubias 
and Julio Prieto. 

Limon’s double premiere provided the gala event 
of the festival, and the program was given distinction 
by a cordial bilingual address in greeting by the 
Mexican Consul General in New York, José Lelo de 
Larrea, who was presented by President Park. In 
addition to the premieres of “Tonantzintla” and “Dia- 
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logues,” Limon’s earlier composition on a Mexican 
theme, “La Malinche,” and his “The Moor’s Pavanne” 
were shown, providing a dance evening continuously 
moving and beautiful, one of subtle and pertinent 
contrasts in which the dancers justified the explosive 
enthusiasm with which they were rewarded. All four 
numbers starred Limon and disclosed the originality 
of his creative impulse as well as the grandeur, au- 
thority, and distinction of his art. 

The festival was further outstanding in presenting 
as guest star, Charles Weidman who, with Humphrey 
and Graham, is considered among the originators of 
the modern dance as we know it. Weidman appeared 
in the premiere of his own work, “A Song for You,” 
arranged for songs recorded by the late Elsie Hous- 
ton, and, in association with Pauline Koner and Lucas 
Hoving, in an ebullient, satirical gem, also a first 
showing, of Koner’s “Amorous Adventure.” The 
Jane Dudley-Sophie Maslow-William Bales trio, fes- 
tival favorites of long standing, offered two new and 
interesting numbers, “Sonnets,” composed by Maslow, 
and “The Haunted,” by Bales. 

Miss Park and her associates are to be congratu- 
lated for arranging this extension in international cul- 
tural relations, for theirs is a unique accomplishment 
in the academic field of the dance. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
PROGRAM FOR BRITISH PRO- 
DUCTIVITY TRAINEES 

AccoRDING to an announcement 
Francis H. Bird, dean, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Cincinnati, between 18 and 20 
young men from the British Isles with positions in 
industry equivalent to assistant works managers will 
spend the year at the university under the sponsor- 
ship of the Economie Cooperation Administration, 


received from 


studying and observing American industrial manage- 
ment techniques and procedures. The idea of bring- 
ing productivity trainees to this country resulted from 


Notes ad News 
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negotiations between ECA and the English Ministry 
of Education. 

The trainees, chosen competitively on the basis of 
work and education records, come from coal-mining 
firms, steel mills, machine-tool plants, public utilities, 
and light-metal trades. The age range is from 25 to 
32 years and the technological training is equivalent 
to engineering degrees. The program, under the di- 
rection of Dean Bird, will include management courses 
in the College of Business Administration and other 
courses (motion and time study and material and pro- 
duction control) in the Evening College as well as 
visits to plants in the Greater Cincinnati area. 

A similar program is being established at Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University for another trainee team. 


EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


DIFFICULT as is the economic situation in England 
the increasing cost of education is being met. The 
latest annual report of the Ministry of Education 
presents a history of the central authority since its 
creation by Act of Parliament in 1899 to 1950. An 
insight into the development of the system of publie 
education may be obtained from the table presented 
in this report. 

The total expenditure in 1900 was £16,200,000 of 
which 43.6 per cent was met from local taxes and 
56.4 per cent from government grants; in 1937-38 
it was £92,369,000 (50.5 per cent from local taxes, 
49.5 per cent from government grants); in 1949-50 
it had risen to £237,257,000 (38.4 per cent from local 
The 
percentage of local taxes spent on education rose 
from 14.2 per cent in 1900 to 26.3 per cent in 1937- 
38, and 32.6 per cent in 1949-50. The percentage of 
central government revenue spent on education was 
5.9 per cent in 1900 and in 1937-38 and rose to 7.7 
per cent in 1949-50. 


taxes, 61.6 per cent from government grants). 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 3: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Evan H. Bergwall, former pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Kendallville (Ind.), has 
assumed new duties as president, Taylor University 
(Upland, Ind.), succeeding the Reverend Clyde W. 
Meredith, whose resignation was reported in ScHoon 
AND Sociery, June 23. Paul D. Keller, assistant pro- 
fessor of voice, has been named business manager. 


The Reverend L. Bowman Craven, formerly pastor 
of Cochran’s Chapel, Dallas (Tex.), has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Law Sone, president, Texas Wes- 
leyan College (Fort Worth). Dr. Craven will be in 
charge of the college’s endowment and development 
program. 


Thomas C. King, formerly associate professor of 
education, University of Maine, assumed new duties, 
August 1, as dean, School of Education and Nursing, 
the University of Vermont, succeeding Bennett C. 
Douglass, who has retired from administrative duties 
after 30 years of service but will continue his teaching. 
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The Reverend William Charles Gianera, S.J., whose 
appointment as president, University of Santa Clara 
(Calif.), was reported in ScHoot anp Society, No- 
vember 17, 1945, has been named dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Loyola University of Los Angeles. 


The Reverend Robert Glenn Massengale, whose ap- 
pointment as professor of religion, Searritt College 
for Christian Workers (Nashville, Tenn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou AND Society, July 23, 1949, has 
been named professor of religion and philosophy and 
dean of men, Huntingdon College (Montgomery, 
Ala.). Other appointments include: Lila Fundaburk 
(business administration), Billie Wismer (art), Eliza- 
beth Keirn (physical education), and Winifred Hall 
Harris (secretarial science). 


Ann W. Shepard, dean of women, Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.), has been appointed to the newly 
created post, dean of students. Frederick A. Courts, 
associate professor of psychology, has been given ad- 
ditional duties as director of orientation for students. 


Omar N. Bittner, director, Evening Division, Mult- 
nomah College (Portland, Ore.), has succeeded Burl 
M. Abel as dean of the college. 


Arthur Raymond Mead, whose retirement as profes- 
sor of student teaching, University of Florida, was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 21, 1950, 
has been appointed dean of instruction, Athens ( Ala.) 
College. 


Janet Stamm, whose appointment as instructor in 
English, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 28, 1946, has been named dean of women, Cedar 
Crest College (Allentown, Pa.), to succeed M. Eliza- 
beth MeCord, whose appointment as head of the lower 
school, Friends School (Wilmington, Del.), was re- 
ported in these columns, September 1. 


The Reverend James G. Anderson, C.S.C., head of 
the department of chemistry, University of Portland 
(Ore.), has been given additional duties as associate 
dean, College of Science, succeeding the Reverend 
Richard D. Murphy, C.S.C., assistant professor of 
physies and mathematics, who has been appointed 
to the department of physics, University of Notre 
Dame (Ind.). 


Adam Abruzzi has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of industrial management, Stevens Institute of 
Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), and named exeentive 
officer of a new division in applied industrial statisties 
that is being organized in the department of manage- 
ment of the Graduate School. Work in the division will 
lead to the degree of Master of Science in Applied In- 
dustrial Statistics. Milton Morrison, faculty instrue- 
tor in mathematics, will give several courses and serve 
as associate executive officer. 
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John Glenn has been appointed director of Ameri- 
can culture, Florida Southern College (Lakeland). 


Wayne Randolph Jones, whose appointment as act- 
ing dean, William Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa), 
was reported in ScHoout AND Society, December 11, 
1948, has been named registrar, School of Theology, 
Boston University. Leo A. Martin has been appointed 
professor of radio, television, and theatre and head of 
the department. Other appointments include: assistant 
professors, Louis C. W. Baker (chemistry), Gottfried 
E. Noether (mathematical statistics), Robert 1. 
Thistlethwaite (business education), Mary Louise Dil- 
lon (ease work), and Miriam J. Crouch (nursing), 


Margaret J. Hildebrand, formerly director of admis- 
sions, Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), has been 
appointed registrar, Pennsylvania College for Wo- 
men (Pittsburgh). Margaret E. Copeland has been 
named instructor in speech and assistant director of 
admissions. Augusta Winebrenner and Ellen G. Irish 
have been appointed to instructorships in secretarial 
studies and art, respectively. 


Dan S. Wages and William C. Stone have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Reinhardt College (Waleska, 
Ga.); Mr. Wages as registrar and instructor in his- 
tory, Mr. Stone as instructor in musie. 


Elva Babcock Gardner has been appointed registrar 
and assistant professor of education, Southern Mis- 
sionary College (Collegedale, Tenn.). 
recent appointments are the following: assistant pro- 
fessors, Kathleen Burrows MeMurphy (English and 
literature) and Elmore J. MeMurphy (religion and 
speech) ; instructors, Albert L. Anderson (industrial 
arts), Ruth Garber Higgins (home economies), Edna 
E. Stoneburner (nursing education), and Mary M. 
Zweig (secretarial science) ; principal of the prepara- 
tory school, William B. Higgins; and supervisor in- 
structors in elementary education, K. N. Kennedy and 
Betty J. MeMillan. Promoted to professorships are 
Richard L. Hammill (religion and Biblical languages) 
and EK. I. Mohr (physies), and to associate professor- 
ships, Edward C. Banks (religion and Evangelism), 
Gerald W. Boynton (industrial arts), and Ruppert 
M. Craig (economies and business). 


Among other 


Rachel S. Martin, formerly reference librarian, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn), has sueceeded 
Emma L. Holman as librarian, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege (Staunton, Va.). Miss Holman has accepted a 
post as librarian in the United States Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Suitland (Md.). 


Lillian T. Vest has succeeded Ella Mae Schubert 
as librarian, Southwestern Junior College 
(Uvalde). George Alford has been appointed in- 
structor in speech and drama to succeed Mrs. John 
H. Burns, resigned. 


Texas 
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Alfred Bornemann and Calvin A. Claudel have been 
appointed to the staff of Norwich University (North- 
field, Vt.). Dr. Bornemann is head of the newly 
created department of economics and business admin- 
istration; Dr. Claudel, acting head of the department 
of modern languages. 


Arthell Kelley has been appointed professor of 
geography and head of the department, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University (Lincoln), and Walter Russell 
French, Jr., has been named instructor in physics. 


Carlisle W. Baskin has been named head of the de- 
partment of economics, Randolph-Macon College 
(Ashland Va.). 


Florence P. Davis, head of the department of home 
management, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, will sueceed Marie M. Dirks as head of 
the department of home economics, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University (Normal). Miss Dirks, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Socigty, Octo- 
ber 12, 1946, will relinquish her administrative duties 
and devote all her time to teaching and supervision. 
Other appointments include: associate professor of 
art, Ruth M. Freyberger; assistant professors, Doro- 
thy E. Fensholt (biological science), Arlan C. Helge- 
son (social science), Clarence H. Kurth (education), 
Ruth M. Lundall (education and psychology), and 
Wallace E. MeIntyre (geography) ; instructors, Edna 
E. Engberg (health and physical education), Doris 
M. Richards (speech correction), and Anola Radtke 
(music); and supervising teachers, Louise Farmer, 
Inez L. Mauck, M. Geneva Nay, and Edith A. 


Bramble. 


Mentor L. Williams has been named acting chairman 
of the department of language, literature, and philoso- 
phy, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Howard 
P. Vincent for study in the teaching of English and 
the humanities in American engineering schools under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. Marion P. 
Groves, assistant professor of psychology, has been 
given additional duties as assistant to William A. 
Lewis, Jr., dean of the Graduate School. 


Freeman J. Dyson, Warren Research Fellow, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham (England), has been appointed 
professor of physies, Cornell University. 


Claude H. Thompson has been appointed professor 
of Christian doctrine, Emory University (Ga.). 

Warren S. Walker and Francis C. Hatfield have been 
appointed to the staff of Blackburn College (Carlin,- 
ville, Ill.). Dr. Walker, formerly teaching fellow, 
Cornell University, has been named professor of Eng- 
lish; Mr. Hatfield, of the staff of State Teachers Col- 
lege (Bemidji, Minn.), professor of physies. 
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Robert Edward Shafer, Elizabeth Koorkanian, and 
Donald L. Flynn have assumed new duties in West 
Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon) ; Mr. Shafer 
as associate professor of music, Miss Koorkanian as 
associate professor of secretarial studies, and Mr. 
Flynn as assistant professor of religious education. 


Marion B. Naff has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity. Eugene D. Schmiedl has been named instruec- 
tor in education to replace Dorothy Moulton, assistant 
professor of English, in the Education Clinie. Miss 
Moulton has asked to be returned to full-time duties 
in the department of English. 


Recent Deaths 


Robert Holmes Seashore, chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology, Northwestern University, died, 
August 27, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. Sea- 
shore had served as instructor in psychology (1925— 
26), the Ohio State University; national research fel- 
low in biological sciences (1926-28), Stanford Univer- 
sity; associate professor of psychology (1928-34), 
University of Oregon; professor (1934-37), Univer- 
sity of Southern California (Los Angeles 7); and as- 
sociate professor (1937-40), professor (since 1940), 
and chairman of the department (since 1946), North- 
western University. 


Clarence Everett Gordon, former head of the depart- 
ment of geology and mineralogy, University of Massa- 
chusetts, died, August 28, at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. Gordon had served as master of science 
(1901-04), Cushing Academy (Ashburnham, Mass.) ; 
and at Massachusetts State College (now University 
of Massachusetts) as assistant professor of zoology 
and geology (1906-10), professor (1910-38), head of 
the department (1910-30, 1937-38), head of the divi- 
sion of physical and biological sciences (1927-46), 
head of the department of entomology, zoology, and 
geology (1930-37), and professor of geology and 
mineralogy and head of the department (1938-46). 

Donal Hamilton Haines, professor of journalism, 
University of Michigan, died, August 28, at the age 
of sixty-five years. Professor Haines had served the 
university since 1921, becoming associate professor in 
1943 and professor in 1951. 


Frank Murray, professor of law, University of Ken- 
tucky, died, August 29, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Mr. Murray had served as superintendent of schools 
(1914-21), Joliet and Fairview (Mont.); assistant 
professor of law (1928-29), University of Montana; 
professor of law (since 1930) and acting dean (1935- 
36), School of Law, University of Kentucky. 


James W. Rankin, retired professor of English, the 
University of Missouri, died, August 29, at the age of 
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eighty-one years. Dr. Rankin had served the uni- 
versity from 1910 to 1940. 


Alfredo Ortiz-Vargas, assistant professor of foreign 
languages and literature, University of Kansas City, 
was shot by an assailant, August 29, at the age of 
fifty-four years. Professor Ortiz-Vargas had served 
as lecturer in Spanish (1944), the University of New 
Mexico, and in the assistant professorship (since 
1945), University of Kansas City. 
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BENNE, KENNETH D., AND BOZIDAR MUNTYAN. 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change. Pp. xiii + 363. 
The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19. 
1951. $2.90. 

Selected readings with especial emphasis on arene develop- 
ment. This is a slightly revised edition of a bulletin, No. 
7, of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 
Series. 

e 


BROWN, FRANCIS J., FLOYD W. REEVES, AND 

RICHARD B. ANLIOT.  Discriminations in Higher 
Education. Pp. viii+80. Editorial Department, 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 1951. $1.00. 
A report of the Midwest Educators Conference in Chicago, 
November 3—4, 1950, sponsored by the Midwest Committee 
on Discriminations in Higher Education and the Commit- 
tee on Discriminations in Higher Education of the ACE. 


LOUTHAN, DONIPHAN. The Poetry of John Donne: 
A Study in Explication. Pp. 193. Bookman Associ- 
ates, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 1951. $3.50. 

The current revival of interest in John Donne testifies to 
his continuing vitality and justifies a new study, providing 
the basis for a reinterpretation of this unusual poet for 
our own time. 

e 


MALVERN, GLADYS. Behold Your Queen. Pp. 218. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 1951. 
$2.50. 

A colorful novel told against the background of ancient 
Persia. Its heroine is one of the Bible’s most interesting 
characters—the lovely girl-queen, Esther. 


MARK, HERBERT L., JR. Universal Conscription for 
Essential Service. Pp. 178. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 1951. 
$1.75. 

This opens with the background and the steps, many now 
in effect, that may lead to universal conscription. These 
include various phases of current measures and universal 
military training. The report discusses manpower re- 
sources with recommendations falling short of compulsor 
measures for defense production. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 23, No. 3 

e 


MATHIS, LELAND. Notes on the Theory of Progress. 

Pp. ii+63. Pine Avenue Publisher, Riverside, Ill. 
1951. $1.00. 
A compilation of thoughts of a philosophical nature aimed 
at tearing down leftist ideologies and suggesting that 
groups should make a wholesome and comprehensive use 
of all criticism. 


NEISSER, EDITH G. ‘‘How to Be a Good Mother-in- 


Law and Grandmother.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 
174. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Cartoonists and humorists to the contrary, the much 
maligned mother-in-law has an important part to play in 
the modern family, and it is high time her virtues were 
stressed instead of her shortcomings. 


SANDERSON, IVAN T. How to Know the American 


Mammals. Pp. 164. Illustrated. The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., New York 22. 1951. 
35 cents. 
A Mentor book. These editions will be published in future 
by Little, Brown & Company, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York 17. 

e 


UMBACH, HERBERT H. The Prayers of John Donne: 


Selected and Edited from the Earliest Sources, with an 
Essay on Donne’s Idea of Prayer. Pp. 109. Book- 
man Associates, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 1951. 
$2.50. 

Here we have John Donne, the poet, coinciding with the 
rediscovery of Donne the minister and theologian. 


The Work of the Educational Consultant in School Build- 


ing Planning. Unpaged. Illustrated. Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt, and Leggett, 59 Park Avenue, New York 
16. 1951. Free. 

This booklet covers the services rendered and is available 
without charge to school administrators, school-board mem- 
bers, and local architects. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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